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Troubles which arose in the university circles of Ins- 
bruck for a moment aroused fears of complications be- 
tween the governments of Austria and Italy. There 
was talk of hostile feelings manifesting themselves in 
hasty measures of military defense on the frontier of the 
two countries ; but up to the present time there has been 
no reason for attaching any great importance to the 
rumors which have been afloat in this regard. 

We point out also, among the matters which may pos- 
sibly some day darken the international political horizon, 
the closure, said to be projected, of the straits of the 
Baltic Sea. This question has not yet assumed sufficient 
practical importance to be made the object of immediate 
attention, but some incident may occur which will force 
public opinion to take it into consideration. In such an 
event, the friends of peace would of course be loyal to 
their principles and declare themselves in favor of the 
largest and completest possible freedom of the seas. 

The processes of colonization in certain countries, 
principally in Africa, have given rise during the course 
of the year to numerous and serious differences. We 
desire greatly that the principles set forth in regard to 
this matter by numerous universal peace congresses may 
as soon as possible find application in these colonies, and 
that they may finally be delivered from the systematic 
arbitrariness and acts of cruelty which have hitherto 
prevailed. 

In opposition to these disturbing manifestations of the 
old policy based upon the right of the strongest, we are 
happy to be able to point out the fact that a spirit of 
general appeasement prevails at the present time through- 
out the world. The good sense of the masses has come 
to understand the significance of the persistent efforts of 
the friends of peace, and among them there is no longer 
any doubt that the eminently humanitarian cause of 
peace through international justice has won its case. A 
similar spirit is taking possession of the parliaments with 
ever-increasing power, and the governments themselves 
are proclaiming on every occasion their desire to main- 
tain peace as an essential condition of the prosperity of 
the people. 

We cite here in support of our statement the numer- 
ous visits which the heads of states and the parliamentary 
groups have made to one another, the international 
fetes which have evinced the wish of the nations to live 
in peace with one another, and the congresses held by 
the press, by the institutes of law, the cooperative socie- 
ties and the masonic lodges. 

The treaties of international arbitration which have 
been signed since the date of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress are as follows : 

Switzerland and Belgium, November, 1904. 
Switzerland and Great Britain, November, 1904. 
Switzerland and Italy, November, 1904. 
Switzerland and Sweden and Norway, November, 1904. 
Switzerland and France, November, 1904. 
Switzerland and Austria-Hungary, November, 1904. 
Russia and Belgium, November, 1904. 
Belgium and Sweden and Norway, December, 1904. 
Russia and Sweden and Norway, December, 1904. 
England and Austria, January 12, 1905. 
Belgium and Spain, January 12, 1905. 
Russia and Denmark, March 1, 1905. 



Denmark and Belgium, April 20, 1905. 

Italy and Peru, April 18, 1905. 

Belgium and Greece, May 2, 1905. 

Portugal and Sweden and Norway, May 6, 1905. 

Belgium and Roumania, May 27, 1905. 

The Netherlands and Great Britain, April, 1905. 

France and the Netherlands, April, 1905. 

Denmark and the Netherlands, April, 1905. 

We cannot better close the present report than by re- 
calling the promise made by President Roosevelt to take 
the initiative in calling a second conference of representa- 
tives of the states at The Hague as soon as the Russo- 
Japanese war was over and peace restored. Here again 
the President of the United States of America has taken 
a position which does him honor. 

For the International Peace Bureau, 
Elib Ducommun. 
Berne, September 15, 1905. 



Proceedings of the Fourteenth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress. 

The Fourteenth International Peace Congress opened 
at Lucerne, Switzerland, in the Kursaal, on the 19th of 
September, at half-past nine o'clock, with about three 
hundred and fifty delegates present, the number of which 
was afterwards increased to over four hundred. Dr. 
Bucher-Heller, chairman of the Committee of Organiza- 
tion, in opening the Congress, extended a cordial welcome 
to the delegates. Referring to .the successful termina- 
tion of the peace negotiations at Portsmouth, he was 
glad that the Fourteenth World Peace Congress could be 
opened after the gates of the temple of Janus had been 
closed. He hoped that the deliberations of the Congress 
would be of such a nature as to widen still further the 
circle of those who had " faith in peace." 

Mr. Robert Comtesse, a Federal Councillor and former 
president of the Swiss Republic, who had been chosen 
honorary president of the Congress, also extended greet- 
ings to the participants in the Congress in a very strong 
speech. He declared that the peace idea aimed at a 
very great advance in humanity. Even though wars 
might not be wholly prevented by peace efforts, they 
could at any rate be greatly reduced. The settlement 
of the Hull affair by means of the provisions of the 
Hague Convention was a remarkable fruit of the peace 
movement, and he considered it one of the greatest under- 
takings to try to secure the widest possible extension of 
the work and influence of the Hague Conferences. The 
countries of the world ought to come ever nearer and 
nearer together. International peace he believed to be 
perfectly consistent with a vigorous and intense love of 
country, and it was a false theory that it required the 
renunciation of patriotism. The Swiss people were a 
very patriotic people, but no people were more devoted 
to the cause of peace, and they welcomed most heartily 
the workers for peace to the soil of their country. 

Representatives of the different countries were then 
called upon to respond for their respective delegations. 

Prof. Ludwig Quidde of Munich, responding for Ger- 
many, called attention, in a fine speech, which was 
warmly applauded, to the peculiar fitness of Switzerland 
as a place for holding the Peace Congress, and to the 
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valuable contribution which the Swiss people and govern- 
ment were making to the cause of international justice, 
fellowship and peace. He hoped that an arbitration 
treaty between Switzerland and Germany would soon be 
signed, and that contact with Switzerland in the present 
Peace Congress would give new help and strength to the 
efforts of all the friends of peace. 

The Baroness von Suttner, who on rising received 
a genuine ovation, as she always does, spoke for the 
Austrian group of peace workers. After extending greet- 
ings and best wishes, she exposed in a very neat way the 
absurdity of some of the criticisms of the efforts of peace 
workers. When peace reigns the opponents of the peace 
movement declare that these efforts are useless, because 
we already have peace. And when war breaks out these 
same critics make light of the peace efforts as still useless, 
since we now have war. She thought we need not pay 
much heed to these irrational fault-finders, but go on in 
time of peace and in time of war doing our work for the 
abolition of war. 

Senator Houzeau de Lehaie of Mons, Belgium, declared 
that his country, one of the smallest, was greatly inter- 
ested in the cause of peace. Belgium had been the sport 
of war, and had belonged first to one state and then to 
another. His own father was born a Frenchman, his 
mother an Austrian, he himself a Dutchman, and his 
brother a Belgian. He assured Switzerland that democ- 
racy afforded the very greatest guaranty of peace, and 
said that Belgium as a democratic state, like Switzerland, 
gladly welcomed all peace efforts. 

Mr. Tsang Tsi Fou, a young Chinaman, representing a 
peace group of Chinamen in Paris (the first of its kind), 
and speaking almost faultless French, held the Congress 
breathless while he described the peaceful character of 
the Chinese people, and the change in their disposition 
and policies which had been forced upon them by the 
aggressions of the Western powers. China loved peace 
and wished peace, and if she now found herself com- 
pelled to change her policy and arm herself in modern 
fashion for war, it was not she who was responsible, but 
the powers that had forced her to take this course. 

Mr. Frederik Bajer, from Copenhagen, long a member 
of the Danish Parliament, responding for Denmark, as- 
sured the members of the Congress that Denmark, 
though prepared to defend her rights and her institutions, 
was devoted to peace and did not wish to see it in any 
way interrupted. 

Frederic Passy, now eighty-four years old and nearly 
blind, when called upon to respond for France, was 
received with prolonged applause. He spoke with all 
his old fire and enthusiasm. He greeted Switzerland 
with its federation of races as a prototype of the coming 
federation of the nations. Though patriots in their 
different countries, it was not as such that they had 
come together, but rather as members of the new society 
of humanity, which was higher and greater than the sep- 
arate nations. The banner of this new order the friends 
of peace desired to see wave above all other banners. 
" The true Frenchman was a true patriot, but also a true 
friend of peace." 

Response was made for Great Britain by Felix 
Moscheles, who recounted what had been done in Eng- 
land through the Manchester and Bristol National Peace 
Congresses, and how the British friends of peace were 



putting forth every possible effort to extend their prin- 
ciples as far as possible in the life and policies of the 
nation. 

Further responses were then, owing to the lateness of 
the hour, put off till the next day, and the Congress pro- 
ceeded to complete its organization. Elie Ducommun, 
Secretary of the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
was by acclamation chosen president. Mr. Geering- 
Christ from Bale and Mr. Frey of Lucerne were chosen 
secretaries. A vice-president was named by each of the 
delegations present from the different countries, Edwin 
D. Mead being chosen for the United States. To con- 
stitute the three committees to prepare the business of 
the Congress, one delegate for each committee was 
named for each of the countries represented. For the 
United States, Hon. Samuel J. Barrows was placed on 
the Committee on Current Events, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead on that on Propaganda, and Benjamin F. True- 
blood on that which dealt with Judicial subjects — ques- 
tions of International Law, etc. 

At two o'clock the three Committees met and spent 
the afternoon in preparing business for the next day. 
Persons not members of the Committees were allowed 
to be present at the sittings. 

An official reception, on behalf of the Municipality of 
Lucerne, was given in the evening at the National Hotel. 
The attendance of delegates and friends was large. The 
Mayor being unavoidably kept away, an address of wel- 
come was given, in his behalf, by Dr. Zimmerli, chair- 
man of the Reception Committee of the city. He spoke 
first in German, then in French, and lastly in English, 
and his remarks were much appreciated by the audience. 
After this the evening was spent in social intercourse, 
with the usual refreshment accompaniment. 

Previously, at five o'clock, a special religious service, 
in recognition of the Congress, was held in the English 
Church, and attended by a large number of the English- 
speaking delegates. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 

President Ducommun called the Congress to order at 
half-past nine, and the responses from the different 
countries were continued. 

The first speaker of the morning was Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, who had been chosen by the American 
delegation to respond for them. He began by calling 
attention to the great success of the series of meetings 
held in numerous American cities after the Boston Peace 
Congress, to the great broadening and deepening of 
peace sentiment among the American people, to the 
large addition of new members to the peace societies 
and to the organization of several new branch societies. 
The development of interest among business men and 
commercial bodies had been especially marked, nearly 
a hundred Chambers of Commerce in the important 
American cities having passed strong resolutions in 
favor of the widest possible application of arbitration 
in the settlement of international controversies. The 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade, one of the most 
important commercial organizations in the United 
States, consisting of a union of nearly fifty Massachu- 
setts city Chambers of Commerce, had gone so far as to 
propose to the United States government to take the 
initiative, in the interests of peaceful commerce, to 
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secure an international agreement for the permanent neu- 
tralization of the great trade routes across the Atlantic. 
He then called attention to the remarkable development 
in size and influence of the Interparliamentary Group 
in the United States Congress, which had grown during 
the year from forty to more than two hundred members. 
This group had been most influential in the recent In- 
terparliamentary Conference at Brussels, where it had 
proposed, as two of the subjects which ought to be put 
on the program of the New Hague Conference, the 
adoption of a general treaty of obligatory arbitration by 
all the nations of the world and the creation of a con- 
gress of the nations to meet at stated periods. Atten- 
tion was then called by Dr. Trueblood to the promise 
made by President Roosevelt to the Interparliamentary 
deputation to take the initiative in assembling a new 
international conference to continue the work com- 
menced in 1899, and to the President's prompt fulfill- 
ment of his promise. Finally he spoke of the great 
service to humanity rendered by President Roosevelt in 
the steps which he had taken to secure an end of the 
sanguinary conflict in the Far East. In this the Presi- 
dent had spoken not only for himself but for the whole 
American people, by whose influence he had been urged 
to take the step which had resulted in the end of the 
war. The failure of the arbitration treaties signed by 
Secretary Hay to go into effect must not be attributed 
to lack of public or official interest in arbitration, for 
this interest was at the present time much stronger than 
ever before. The failure was due to a conflict of opinion 
between the Senate and the President as to their re- 
spective prerogatives under the Constitution as parts of 
the treaty-making power of the government. This 
failure would probably lead to the United States gov- 
ernment taking the lead in an effort to secure a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration much more comprehen- 
sive and valuable than any treaty yet concluded. 

Mr. E. T. Moneta, president of the Lombard Peace 
Union, leader of the peace movement in Italy, followed 
Dr. Trueblood. He was much pleased to see so large 
a delegation of Americans in the Congress. Their 
hopes, he said, were built upon America and her accom- 
plishments in the peace movement. He spoke of the 
great earthquake disaster which had just befallen his 
country, and of the large and general help that had 
come from all quarters to the unfortunate sufferers. 
Unfortunately this help had, much of it, come too late. 
They were lacking in the organization of peace, which 
would protect and help the individual. Instead they 
had the organization of war, through which single indi- 
viduals and the whole land suffered. He made a power- 
erful plea for the abandonment of the war system and 
for the organization of peace everywhere in the interests 
of the people. 

The Netherlands was represented by Mr. Baart de la 
Faille, from The Hague, a leading member of the gen- 
eral Dutch Peace Society. He brought greetings in the 
name of his fellow workers, and spoke of the distinct 
progress which the peace cause is making in the 
Netherlands. 

Mr. J. Novicow, the distinguished Russian sociolog, 
well known in peace circles as one of the ablest promoters 
of the cause, said that in Russia nothing had been formally 
done since the. last peace congress ; that nothing outward 



was yet possible. But the frightful war had done much 
to promote the idea of peace. The cause of constitutional 
government was making rapid strides in his country. A 
national assembly would soon meet, and he felt assured 
that before long they would surprise the world by their 
radicalism in reform. The cause of peace would at no 
remote day find in Russia one of its foremost champions. 
(This speech coming from an intelligent Russian was 
listened to with deep interest, and gave hope to many 
that a brighter day was dawning in the East.) 

Mr. Edward Waurinsky, member of Parliament, spoke 
for Sweden and the many Swedes living abroad in many 
countries. He hoped and believed that in spite of the 
warlike spirit prevailing between the two Scandinavian 
countries and the threatening war clouds, peace would 
nevertheless win the victory. 

The last of the responses was made by Mr. Geering- 
Christ of Bale, in the name of the Swiss Peace Union. 
The congress was meeting on the soil which the men of 
Rutli had won for freedom ; he hoped, in the name of 
all mankind, in the name of human rights and human 
freedom, that mankind might likewise be released from 
the fetters of the tyrant War. 

The responses being over, numerous telegrams and 
letters of greeting to the Congress were then presented. 

The first business presented from the Committees was 
a report from the Committee on Questions of Interna- 
tional Law, made by Mr. Fredrik Bajer of Denmark, on 
the permanent neutralization of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. At the close of his report Mr. Bajer offered a 
resolution which, after recounting the advantages of the 
perpetual neutralization of the Sund and the Grand Belt, 
ran thus: 

"The Congress expresses the wish that the three states, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, declare themselves perma- 
nently neutral, and that this neutrality shall mean : 

" That in reference to the continental and insular territory 
of the three countries, all the parties to this territory shall be 
at all times absolutely neutral ; and 

"That in regard to the principal waters which divide this 
territory, their neutrality shall be permanently established on 
the bases indicated (the Sund never to be entered by ships of 
war of belligerents in time of war, but to be open always to 
commercial vessels ; the Grand Belt to be open at all times 
to ships of war as well as to those of commerce), and in 
harmony with the generally recognized rules of international 
law." 

The resolution was supported by J. G. Alexander, 
secretary of the International Law Association, and by 
Mr. Emile Arnaud, president of the International League 
of Liberty and Peace, and then unanimously adopted. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the annual 
report of the Berne Peace Bureau was read by Senator 
Houzeau de Lehaie and approved. (The report, in 
English, is found in full on another page.) 

The following resolution, in regard to the Armenian 
and Macedonian massacres from the Committee on Cur- 
rent Questions, was then presented by Mr. Quillard : 

"The Fourteenth International Peace Congress, renewing 
the wishes expressed by former congresses, urgently entreats 
the powers signatory of the Treaty of Berlin to carry out without 
further delay the reforms provided for by Articles 23 and 61 
of the Berlin Treaty in regard to Armenia and Macedonia, and 
determined more especially in the memorandum of May, 1895. 
It extends to the victims of the massacres of Transcaucasia its 
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sympathies, and is deeply grieved that the Russian government 
and the local authorities have neither prevented nor arrested 
these massacres." 

Mr. Quillard, in presenting the resolution, set forth the 
actual dreadful situation, not only in Armenia and 
Macedonia, but also in Transcaucasia. For this latter 
he declared the Russian government — not the Russian 
people — to be directly responsible. These nations of 
Europe were also responsible because they had not had 
carried out the stipulations of the treaty of Berlin. The 
resolution was further discussed by Mr. Novicow, who 
declared, with deep regret, that these horrors were the 
outcome of the present policy of the Russian govern- 
ment; by Madame Thoumaiau, an Armenian lady, who 
felt that the only cure for these ills was a deeper and 
more thorough moral regeneration ; by Felix Moscheles, 
who wished the resolution were more strongly worded ; 
by Madame Marie Cheliga, president of the Women's 
Universal Peace Alliance, Paris; and by Miss Ellen 
Robinson of Liverpool. 

At the end of the discussion, which was very spirited 
toward the close, the resolution was referred back to the 
Committee for some change in the wording. 

The following cablegram to President Roosevelt was 
then presented by the same Committee : 

" The Fourteenth International Peace Congress, assembled 
at Lucerne, thanks and congratulates you'on the great services 
which you have rendered to the cause of peace, and expects 
that you will continue in the way you have begun." 

This cablegram gave rise to considerable discussion, 
some thinking that the Congress ought not to congratu- 
late one who had only shortened a war and not prevented 
one ; others that the message should express regret that 
the war had not been prevented. The message was 
then, by a nearly unanimous vote, approved and ordered 
sent. 

Apropos of the discussion about the cablegram, Mr. 
Emile Arnaud offered a resolution expressing condemna- 
tion of the Russo-Japanese war, and declaring that it, as 
all wars, was useless and unnecessary, useless because 
the results aimed at by the belligerents were in no pro- 
portion to the awful sacrifices caused by the war, and 
unnecessary because the results might have been attained 
by peaceful negotiations without war. The resolution, 
which evidently had the sympathy of the audience, was 
referred to the Committee for consideration. 

The difficult subject of Franco-German reconciliation 
was then taken up, and the following resolution, which 
had been unanimously adopted by the committee after 
an entire afternoon of discussion of the various schemes 
of reconciliation proposed, was reported by Senator 
Houzeau de Lehaie : 

" Whereas, all permanent or accidental antagonism between 
France and Germany is eminently prejudicial both to the cause 
of peace and progress, and to the material and moral interests 
not only of these two powers, but also of the whole civilized 
world; and, consequently, it is of universal interest to remove 
or avoid the causes of it; therefore, 

" Resolved, That the Fourteenth International Peace Con- 
gress expresses its warmest appreciation of all efforts tending 
to bring about a rapprochement and cordial understanding be- 
tween the two nations. 

" The Congress asks general recognition of a system of in- 
ternational law based upon the principles of justice and 
liberty and assuring the juridic settlement of all international 
differences. It recognizes as one of the essential elements of 



this system the principle that it is forbidden to make any 
political disposition of territories without the free consent of 
their inhabitants. It expresses the conviction that when this 
system is once solidly established, the questions of nationality, 
now so burning, will lose much of their acuteness, and that 
it will then be possible to apply the principles of right thus 
recognized to the results of former conquests. 

"The Congress expresses the desire that the French and 
German governments may enter into negotiations, and by 
mutual concessions and equitable compensations seek earnestly 
to establish between the two countries a regime of peace and 
law conformable both to their own interest and to that of the 
civilized world." 

The Committee proposed at the same time a second 
resolution, pointing out the best means of securing the 
creation of a proper system of international law. The 
substance of it was expressed on these points : 

" 1. The relations between nations are subject to the 
same principles of justice and morality as those that govern 
the relations between individuals. 

" 2. No one having the right to execute justice for himself; 
no nation may lawfully declare war against another. 

" 3. All differences between nations should be settled by 
juridic means. 

" 4. The autonomy of every nation is inviolable. 

" 5. There exists no right of conquest. 

"6. The nations have the right of legitimate self-defense. 

"7. The nations have the inalienable and imprescriptible 
right to dispose freely of themselves. 

"8. The nations are (solidaires) members one of another." 

The Congress, consequently, appeals to all enlightened 
spirits, in the world of law, of letters, of science and 
art, of agriculture, of commerce and industry, to con- 
secrate themselves henceforth with all their power to the 
propagation of the principles of justice and morality in 
a way to promote the organization of general peace, the 
juridic settlement of all international controversies, and 
the creation of an international federation. 

Senator Houzeau de Lehaie, for the Committee, com- 
mended the two resolutions to the audience, and hoped 
that by a unanimous vote the Congress would show itself 
united on the subject. 

Professor Quidde of Munich, in the name of the 
Germans, commended warmly the resolutions, and was 
very glad that a unanimous agreement had been reached 
in committee. He was convinced that in all Germany 
hatred of the French no longer existed, and that every 
German wished to have friendly relations with France. 
The Germans, of course, could more easily approach the 
French than vice versa,'ior in France the wounds were 
not yet healed. So much the more noteworthy, there- 
fore, was the fact that in France the friends of peace 
were gaining ground so rapidly. It was of the greatest 
importance for mankind that the two nations should 
work together. The world needed the genius of both. 
Out of their mutual completion of each other would 
come something better and higher for the good of all 
mankind. 

Frederic Passy then took the platform and spoke for 
the French, with his voice quivering and full of emotion. 
He considered these resolutions the greatest work ever 
done in the peace congresses. He had come to the Con- 
gress once more, though burdened with years, because 
he had not given up hope of seeing realized his ideal of 
a reconciliation of the Germans and the French. Great 
applause followed his speech, and when he reached out 
his hand to Professor Quidde, who quickly responded, 
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and the two men stood side by side with clasped hands, 
the scene became indescribable. The whole Congress 
rose and applauded — many even wept — with a fervor 
and depth of feeling rarely, if ever, surpassed. 

The President asked all others who had sent up their 
resolutions to refrain from speaking, and the resolutions 
were then voted with solemn unanimity. The scene 
was a perfectly spontaneous one, and in this consisted 
largely its significance. It was the first time that even 
the Peace Congress had ever been able to say anything 
on the difficult subject. 

The session then closed at 6.30 o'clock. 

In the evening an entertainment was given in the 
Kursaal, which many of the members of the Congress 
attended. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. 

The Congress reassembled at 10 o'clock, and the Com- 
mittee on Propaganda reported the following resolution : 

"The Congress recommends to the peace organizations to 
appeal, in each country, to business men of recognized stand- 
ing to cooperate with the peace movement by creating, in ad- 
dition to the Central Fund at Berne, a Peace Propaganda Fund 
to be locally controlled." 

In support of this resolution Mr. Edwin Ginn of Bos- 
ton read a brief paper, in which he set forth the great 
inadequacy of the means at hand for carrying on the 
peace propaganda in a manner worthy of the greatness 
of the cause, and the desirability of enlisting men of 
means to furnish funds to do the work as it should be 
done. 

Simple and sensible as the proposition was, objection 
was raised by the Socialistic elements in the Congress to 
making a special appeal to rich men. It was argued that 
the appeal should be to all persons without respect to 
the amount of their wealth, that many small contribu- 
tions might thus be received and interest in the cause 
thus greatly extended. The discussion was participated 
in by Edwin D. Mead (supporting Mr. Ginn's proposi- 
tion) and others, and the resolution was finally referred, 
without action, to the Berne Bureau. (It is understood 
that the Commission of the Bureau met at once and de- 
cided to lay Mr. Ginn's ideas before the peace societies 
in all countries through the medium of the Bureau's 
" Semi-Monthly Correspondence.") 

The subject of the neutralization of the great trade 
routes across the Atlantic was next taken up, and the 
following resolution was presented by the Committee on 
International Law : 

" The Congress learns with satisfaction that the Board of 
Trade of Massachusetts (United States) has proposed the 
neutralization of the ocean routes used by the various trans- 
atlantic steamer services; also that the International Law 
Association, in the recent conference at Christiania, adopted a 
resolution advocating the protection of mail and passenger 
steamers from seizure in time of war, provision being made 
by international agreement to prevent, under severe penalties, 
the shipment and carriage of contraband of war in such 
vessels. 

" The Congress welcomes both of these proposals, the result 
of which would be to diminish the risks at present incurred 
by vessels engaged in postal and passenger service, which 
recent experience has shown to be productive of much hard- 
ship to neutral and legitimate traffic." 

The discussion of the resolution was introduced by 
Mr. Ashton Lee of Lawrence, Mass., delegate of the 



Massachusetts State Board of Trade to the Congress, 
who outlined in a brief paper the reasons which had led 
the Board to make the proposal. Mr. Lee was supported 
by Mrs. Mead, who pointed out the ruinous recent de- 
velopment of military and naval expenses ; and by B. F. 
Trueblood, who set forth further the grounds of the 
action of the Massachusetts .Board of Trade. He de- 
clared this to be one of the most important steps recently 
proposed in the interests of the world's permanent peace, 
and hoped to see the subject put upon the program of 
the new Hague Conference. 

Mr. Nathan Larrier of France opposed the resolution 
with the most extraordinary argument that commerce 
ought not to be protected from the perils of war. If 
commercial men were thus protected they would take 
no interest in the cause of peace ! The more commerce 
suffered from war, the more the men engaged in it 
" would come to our side." He granted, however, that 
limitation of the area of war could be used in support of 
the proposal. 

Mr. Larrier's arguments were replied to by J. G. 
Alexander and Emile Arnaud, who showed that the prop- 
osition was altogether in the interests of general peace, 
and that war, so long as it could not be entirely pre- 
vented, should be limited and trammeled as much as 
possible. 

Senator La Fontaine of Belgium opposed the resolu- 
tion on the ground that it was an attempt to regulate 
war, and that this was not the business of a peace con- 
gress. He thought that the worse war was allowed to 
become and the more women and children starved and 
died in consequence, the better it was for the cause of 
peace! The proposition was, he thought, made in the 
interests of commercial capitalists and not truly in the 
interests of peace. He therefore moved the previous 
question. 

His motion was voted upon, in the midst of great con- 
fusion, and adopted by a small majority and the subject 
was dropped, though there was, it seems to us and many 
others, a majority of the delegates who strongly favored 
the Committee's resolution, but were confused in the 
voting. 

Senator Houzeau de Lehaie then reported from the 
Committee the resolution on Armenia and Macedonia 
which had been referred back to it, and the modified 
form was unanimously approved. 

At the close of the sitting the delegates betook them- 
selves at half past one to a banquet at the Sweizerhof, 
one of the best hotels in the city. About three hundred 
and fifty persons sat down at the tables. Mr. Schmid, 
City Councillor, gave an address of welcome, and there 
were speeches by Senator La Fontaine, Frederic Passy, 
E. T. Moneta, Gaston Moch, the Chinese delegates, and 
two or three others. No English-speaking delegates 
were called on, though one-third of the guests were 
English and American. 

At four o'clock the delegates went in a body to visit 
the Bloch Museum of War and Peace. Mr. Ducommun 
made a short address in which he set forth the purposes 
of Mr. Bloch, explained that the building had been leased 
for only six years, and that after two years more new 
quarters must be found for the museum. He made an 
earnest appeal for funds for a suitable permanent build- 
ing for the growing collection, the sequel of which we 
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shall see further on. Dr. Zimmerli also joined in the 
appeal. 

At five o'clock an important meeting of the English 
and German delegates was held in the Hotel National, 
to consider what could be done to prevent further devel- 
opment of misunderstanding and unfriendly feeling be- 
tween the two peoples. The meeting, at which about 
fifty English delegates and some thirty Germans were 
present, was a harmonious and satisfactory one, and 
good fruits are expected from it. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 

The President opened the Congress at 9.15 o'clock. 

Senator Houzeau de Lehaie presented from his com- 
mittee a resolution expressing the extreme satisfaction 
of the Congress that the Norwegian and Swedish pleni- 
potentiaries at Carlstad had reached a pacific agreement 
in regard to the conflict between the two countries, and 
that the danger of war was passed. It congratulated 
both governments on the happy outcome and on their 
pacific disposition and mutual goodwill. The resolution 
was approved by acclamation and a telegram ordered 
sent to both governments. 

The question of an international auxiliary language 
was next taken up. Mr. Gaston Moch presented an 
extended report on Esperanto, which he had prepared 
at the suggestion of the Berne Peace Bureau, briefly 
explaining to the Congress the points of the report, 
strongly urging the approval of Esperanto as the de- 
sired language, and offering for adoption the following 
resolutions : 

" 1. The Congress invites the societies in different coun- 
tries to correspond with one another in Esperanto, and to 
inform the Berne Bureau when they are ready to do so. It 
invites the Berne Bureau to publish this information, as it is 
received, in the Correspondance Bimensuelle, and to designate 
in the Liste des Organes du Movemente Pa'ifiste the societies 
which are ready to correspond in this language. 

" 2. The Congress invites the Berne Bureau to add as soon 
as possible an Esperanto translation of its publications, and 
leaves to it the decision when the time shall have come for 
the said publications to appear entirely in this language. 

"3. Articles XI., XXXIX. and XL. of the rules of the 
Universal Peace Congresses are modified as follows: 

"Article XI. The duly of the General Secretary is . . . 
(/) to resume in French and Esperanto the resolutions adopted. 

" Article XXXIX. The Minutes o) the meetings shall be 
drawn up in French and Esperanto. 

" Article XL. The speakers may use French, German, Eng- 
lish, Esperanto, Italian or the language of the country in which 
the Congress is held." 

The Congress was clearly largely opposed to the 
adoption of the resolutions, and, after some discussion, 
on motion of B. F. Trueblood, the whole subject was 
referred to the Berne Bureau. 

Dr. Max Kolben, of Vienna, offered a resolution, 
which was referred to committee, to the effect that the 
Congress deeply regretted that Russia and Japan had 
not sought beforehand to prevent the war through the 
use of the provisions of the Hague Convention. He 
spoke at some length on the resolution, urging the im- 
portance of inducing the nations signatory of the Hague 
Convention to make use of its provisions in all cases of 
misunderstanding before going to war. 

Mr. Houzeau de Lehaie reported from committee a 
resolution which had been offered by Professor Quidde, 



expressing the opinion that the principle of the right of 
a people freely to dispose of itself should be extended 
to such countries as Korea and Manchuria. The prin- 
ciple ought to be extended to all peoples, and not to 
those only which are usually considered civilized. The 
principle had unfortunately been wholly ignored in the 
peace treaty of Portsmouth between Russia and Japan. 

The resolution was earnestly supported by Mr. Novicow 
of Russia, who greatly regretted that the annexation of 
Korea by Japan had been taken by all the European 
powers as a matter of course. 

The Quidde proposition was then unanimously ap- 
proved. 

A resolution was reported from committee and 
adopted, expressing appreciation of the work of Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt in organizing the Arbitration Group 
in the United States Congress, and promoting so effectu- 
ally the work of the Brussels Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence, particularly in the matter of a regular congress of 
the nations. This resolution called out from Dr. G. B. 
Clark, ex-M. P., the statement that the first practical 
step, taken by the Massachusetts Legislature, toward the 
realization of the idea of a regular international congress, 
had been taken on the initiative of the American Peace 
Society. 

Hon. Samuel R. Thayer of Minneapolis^ ex-United 
States Minister to the Netherlands, was then introduced, 
and spoke briefly on the Venezuelan settlement by the 
Hague Court. It was regrettable, he thought, that the 
Court in this instance had rendered a decision which 
would give a privileged position to powers that used 
violence in pressing claims against other nations. The 
Court was gaining ever more prestige, but this award 
had tended to discredit it in the minds of many as an 
institution to be relied upon for the promotion of justice 
and peace. 

The afternoon of Friday was spent in an excursion on 
Lake Lucerne to the historic Rfltli, where the delegates 
landed, climbed the mountain side and listened to 
speeches touching the history connected with the place. 
The afternoon was greatly enjoyed by all. 

On the return from the excursion a very interesting 
short session of the Congress was held in the City Hall 
at six o'clock. The session was devoted to consideration 
of the relations which the Peace Congress ought to sus- 
tain to the peace movement going on among working 
men. The following resolution was presented by the 
Committee on Propaganda : 

"In consideration of the fact that along with the peace 
movement represented at this Congress there exists a peace 
movement of workmen which is daily growing stronger; 

" In consideration, further, of the fact that this movement 
tends to realize, by other methods and principles, the very 
end which we pursue; 

"Further, that the very future of the work demands that 
we enter more and more into contact with the movement of 
the workmen; therefore, 

" Resolved, That the Congress appoint a commission com- 
posed of Messrs. »**##** j|t » 

" The object of this commission shall be, proceeding in con- 
nection with the International Bureau at Berne, to obtain 
exact information concerning the conception of peace held by 
the workmen, and to select those points which are capable of 
being incorporated in our program. 

"The result of this investigation and the subsequent de- 
cision shall constitute the principal discussion at the next 
International Peace Congress." 
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The resolution was introduced by Mr. J. Prudhom- 
meaux of France in a good speech, which showed how 
intimately the cause of peace is connected with the inter- 
ests of labor and the labor movement. A very fine 
speech was also made by Mr. Appleton of England, rep- 
resenting some two millions of English working men, in 
which he pointed out the spirit in which the labor organ- 
izations should be approached in order to allay their 
suspicions and win their cooperation. He encouraged 
the Congress to send fraternal delegates to the interna- 
tional labor congresses. He believed the working men 
would respond in a most cordial spirit, if rightly ap- 
proached, for no class of people were more interested in 
the maintenance of peace, as none other was so seriously 
affected by war. Addresses were also made by Mr. 
Allegret of Havre and others, and the resolution was 
then adopted substantially as it had been presented. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 

The last session of the Congress was held on Saturday 
morning beginning at 9 o'clock. The day proved to be 
one of the most interesting and important of the week. 
Various resolutions presented by the Committee on 
Propaganda were adopted. The more important were 
as follows : 

" The Congress urges the members of the Commission of 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne to put themselves in 
communication, each in his own country, with the directors 
and proprietors of the large newspapers and reviews, in order 
to obtain their active and continued support in favor of the 
cause of peace." 

" The Congress urges: 

"First: That the methodical teaching of the principles of 
peace be introduced as part of public education in the primary, 
secondary and superior schools; and that the anniversary of 
the 18th of May be celebrated in all the schools. 

" Second: That the peace societies of all countries take this 
matter in hand and seek out the most practical means of en- 
suring that this sort of education shall be given and try to 
find persons who will be willing to defray the new outlay 
which this organization will occasion.'! 

"The Congress strongly recommends the establishment of 
international clubs in all centres of the peace movement, the 
objects of which shall be: 

" 1. To promote good feeling and to establish cordial rela- 
tions between nations, to study and advocate methods suited 
to bring about the pacific settlement of international disputes. 

"2. To provide a rallying place for the supporters of the 
cause in each centre. 

" 3. To form libraries composed mainly of works devoted 
to international questions. 

"4. To organize a system of mutual membership among 
the different clubs. 

" The constitution and form of such clubs to depend on 
local circumstances and the financial resources at command." 

A resolution was also voted, in substance, asking the 
Ministers of Public Education in the different countries 
to make an effort to establish a system of international 
education which would provide for common programs in 
a certain number of institutions, for exchange of students 
of a certain grade of scholarship, for an international 
university to teach especially the comparative history of 
literature, science, art, law, philosophy, pedagogy, eco- 
nomics, politics, etc. The resolution invited the peace 
societies to investigate carefully the question of the organ- 
ization of an international system of education. A com- 
mittee of the Congress was appointed to receive com- 



munications on the subject, of which Mr. Emile Arnaud, 
Luzarches, France, was made chairman. 

The most important work of the morning was the 
adoption of the following resolution presented by the 
Committee on Questions of International Law, which 
designates some of the important subjects which the 
leaders of the peace movement think ought to be put on 
the program of the Second Hague Conference : 

" The Congress expresses the hope that the second confer- 
ence at The Hague will give to international society juridical 
and federative institutions as complete and perfect as possible. 
These institutions should be of a nature to lead to an interna- 
tional federation of the peoples, which, respecting and guar- 
anteeing their independence and autonomy, will assure the 
friendly and juridical solution of all their conflicts, the con- 
certed management of their common interests, the establish- 
ment of measures suited to render that solidarity which unites 
the members of the society of civilized nations a reality, and 
to bring to an end the state of war, or of armed peace which 
pushes all the nations to augment their armaments indefinitely, 
which provokes among peoples new antagonisms, which brings 
innumerable evils upon humanity, and which threatens civili- 
zation with the gravest danger. 

"Consequently the Congress, in which nationalities are 
represented, expresses its earnest desire to see the following 
questions concluded in the program of the Conference : 

" 1. The limitation of the military burdens which now 
press heavily on the world, by the limitation of armed forces 
on land and sea, and of military and naval budgets. And in 
order to arrive at disarmament, which will be the final result 
of the establishment of international juridical relations. 

" 2. The establishment of an international assembly, which 
should meet at regular intervals, to deliberate on questions of 
general interest to the nations. 

" 3. The organization of an administrative bureau, charged 
(o) with the application of the decisions of the international 
assembly; (b) with the preparation of the program of this 
assembly, and especially with the study of methods suited to 
the management of the common interests of the states and to 
the development and perfecting of international life. 

"4. The adoption of the needful measures for the codifica- 
tion of international law. 

" 5. The obligation of powers in dispute to have recourse 
to the methods of conciliation provided by the convention of 
the 29th of July, 1899, for the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 

"6. And the conclusion, between all the nations repre- 
sented in the Conference, of a permanent obligatory arbitra- 
tion treaty, as general as possible, stipulating final recourse 
to the Permanent Arbitration Court at The Hague." 

This session of the Congress was made memorable by 
the announcement of a great gift to the Bloch Peace 
Museum. On the previous day, during the visit of the 
Congress to the Museum, President Ducommun had an- 
nounced that the lease of the building in which the 
Museum is now housed would expire in two years and 
could not be renewed. He therefore appealed to the 
friends of peace for funds for a building worthy of 
the Museum, and for the further development of the 
peace collection. At this last business session the an- 
nouncement was made that a Polish Count, Gourowski, 
had made a gift of 600,000 francs (1120,000) for the 
purpose of giving the Museum a permanent home, and 
making it a real museum of peace against war. Count 
Gourowski was present in the audience, and of course 
received a great ovation. 

Before adjourning the Congress decided to accept the 
invitation to meet next year in Milan, Italy. 

At the final banquet, which followed at the close of 
the meeting, addresses were made by Edwin D. Mead 
of Boston, Dr. G. B. Clark of England, J. Novicow of 
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Russia, Fredrik Bajer of Denmark, Frederic Passy of 
France, etc. 

In the evening a great public meeting was held in the 
Lowengarten, which was attended by nearly two thou- 
sand people. The Baroness von Suttner was one of the 
chief speakers, and made one of the strongest and most 
eloquent speeches she had ever been heard to deliver. 
There were also addresses by Emile Arnaud from France, 
J. Novicow from Russia and Miss Ellen Robinson from 
Liverpool, England. 

Just at the close of this meeting came a warm response 
from President Roosevelt to the message which had been 
sent him. With the enthusiasm which this awakened, 
the Congress closed — a Congress which, with whatever 
defects it may have had, will probably prove to be one 
of the most influential ever held. 



Address of Hon. Richard Bartholdt at 

the Brussels Interparliamentary 

Conference. 

In Support of the Draft of a General Arbitration Treaty 
Presented by Him. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conference : 
It is advisable of course that a treaty of arbitration be 
evolved which is fit to become a model, and which at 
the same time can hope to meet with the approval of 
every nation. Is such a thing possible at the present 
time or in the near future ? It is not now possible to 
secure universal assent to a treaty of arbitration such as 
Holland and Denmark have concluded, though that is 
surely the ideal toward which the world is moving and 
at which it will in due time arrive. And it is safe to say 
that the United States is ready now to enter into such a 
treaty with every nation, provided all nations will agree 
to enter into an international legislature where the law 
can be made which international courts are to administer. 
Having a voice in such a legislature and with the leading 
minds of the world available as international judges, the 
United States would not hesitate to go the full length of 
agreeing to arbitrate all questions ; for it will have faith 
in making right and reason prevail in the international 
congress and before the international courts. 

If Europe doubts this, let the United States be put to 
the test by coupling these two propositions and present- 
ing them for her acceptance. This, however, is im- 
possible, for the nations are not prepared to make any 
such proposition. And some may ask, How can this be 
true of the United States when such a limited treaty as 
the Anglo-French agreement could not find sanction in 
that country? The answer is that the defects of this 
agreement killed it in America; and, indeed, the defeat 
of these treaties was a blessing in disguise, for it fixed 
the thought of the world on these defects only to make 
it plain how they can be removed. 

The draft of a treaty which is presented herewith is 
submitted as a basis for discussion in evolving a treaty 
fit to become a model as the result of the world's experi- 
ence in international arbitration distilled in the light of 
the most recent events. The work of the pioneers (such 
as Burritt and others) has been consulted. The actual 
history of arbitration has been digested. Treaties of 
arbitration which have been concluded have been read, 



compared and classified. The work of conferences on 
this subject has been carefully considered, particularly 
the work of certain conferences in the United States 
itself, the great Pan-American Conference of Washing- 
ton in 1890 and the Hague Conferences. So that in its 
preparation individual, national and international effort 
heretofore made in this cause has been fully and freely 
utilized. And the draft as presented contains the best 
thought put forward from any of these directions and 
which seems reliable under existing conditions. 

The Treaty of The Hague is the basis upon which it 
reposes, and to strengthen and magnify the Hague 
Tribunal is its object. The clause defining the subjects 
to be submitted is taken from the resolution of the great 
Pan-American Congress organized and presided over by 
James G. Blaine, which contained representatives from 
every American nation, and will be found acceptable to 
those nations — a thing of no small moment in view of 
the fact that the plan is to secure the assent of all nations 
to this treaty. These subjects are enumerated in Article 
I. (see above). 

Without going into all the details, many of which 
speak for themselves, it will suffice to state as a general 
proposition that this treaty attempts to use all the good 
in all the treaties, and to correct such defects as are 
apparent in them without going beyond what is now 
realizable. In order to indicate how this result is 
reached, I may take the Anglo-French Treaty, the 
Argentine Treaties and the Hague Treaty as typical. 

1. The Anglo-French Treaty. A treaty on the line 
of this agreement cannot pass the United States Senate, 
because it does not define clearly enough what is in- 
cluded in it. That question, which is the vital one, is 
left for a subsequent special agreement between the 
parties. Now this subsequent agreement is to be entered 
into between the Executive Departments of the contract- 
ing powers, and by ratifying such a treaty the Senate 
would really renounce its right to pass judgment on 
what kind of questions are to be arbitrated. If, how- 
ever, the 'kind of questions to be arbitrated are specified, 
as they are in the proposed model treaty, the Senate will 
exercise its judgment when the treaty is ratified, and will 
readily leave mere administrative acts to the State De- 
partment and the Executive. The arbitration movement 
needs the United States for its full success. The United 
States needs European acceptance of this classification 
of questions that are arbitrable, in order that it may 
enter into general treaties of arbitration instead of going 
on in the old way of submitting individual cases to arbi- 
tration whenever this is found possible. When the 
clause in the proposed treaty is examined, it is found 
that arbitration is made obligatory only in such cases 
as all well-meaning governments may be personally 
expected to settle in this manner. 

2. The Argentine Treaties. Under these treaties it 
is agreed to refer all questions to arbitration except such 
as effect the constitution of the contracting powers. 
This leaves the signatory power under the necessity of 
defending by force the fundamental right to constitute 
itself as it pleases, even after general assent to a treaty. 

The treaty herewith suggested is based on the ac- 
knowledgment that all nations have the right to organize 
themselves as they choose and to be supreme in their 
own domain. The arbitration courts would be found to 



